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The 100th anniversary of the Emancipation Proclamation, 
which led to the freeing of over three million slaves in the 
United States, was celebrated on 22nd September at the 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington. 

In 1862, when President Abraham Lincoln issued the 
historic Proclamation, the Americans were in the midst of the 
Civil War that was threatening their existence as a nation. 
By his bold stroke, Lincoln is said to have turned the war 
into a crusade for human freedom. 

Lincoln was a young man when I »+■♦♦♦♦♦ 4 ♦♦♦ ♦ »♦ 


he first saw an auction of Negro 
slaves, and he resolved there and 
then to| fight slavery at every 
opportunity. When he was elected 
to the U.S. Congress in 1846, his 
first act was to introduce a bill 
calling for the end of . slavery in 
the District of Columbia, where 
Washington is situated. His 
measure was defeated, but he saw 
a similiar one become law years 
later. 

Hi$ : Proclamation of 1862 was 
greeted with great enthusiasm on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In 
England, for example, workmen 
at a special meeting at Manchester 
sent him a message saying: “The 
erasure of that blot upon civilisa¬ 
tion, chattel slavery, during your 
presidency, will cause the name of 
Abraham Lincoln to be honoured 
and revered by posterity.” 


COURAGE 



After passing the GCE at 
«A ” level in four languages, 
18-year-old Gail Lovelace of 
Lee, London, is now at 
Birmingham University study¬ 
ing to become a lecturer in 
German, for which she will 
need a First-Class Honours 
Degree. 

Gail has been blind nearly 
all her life. 


Fedrwch chi 
siarad cymraeg? 


Wales 


Mrs. Jacqueline Reynolds and 
her son Robert are the first 
rriother-and-son team to be 
chosen for the Empire Games. 
They will fence for Wales 
at Perth in November. 


There were still 26,233 people ! 
in Wales last year who could 
speak Welsh, , but another 
1,863,000 spoke only English— 
some of them “foreigners ” from 
other parts of Britain. 

The biggest proportion of Welsh 
speakers live in Anglesey, Car¬ 
diganshire, Carmarthenshire, and 
Merionethshire, where about three- 
quarters of the population under¬ 
stand Welsh. 

These and other interesting facts 
are given in 1961 Census: Wales 
(H.M.S.O. 10s.). 


11 A 

LOT OF 
PYTHON 


Delia on the rampage 


Between now and Christmas 
about 10,000 London school¬ 
children will have visited the 
London Zoo in connection 
with the Zoological Society’s 
education scheme. Here are 
some pupijs making a close 
study of a python—and he’s 
15 feet long. 


While cows were being de¬ 
horned recently on a farm near 
Bournemouth, one of them, 
Delia, decided not to submit 
to this indignity. She dashed 
across the field to the road and 
headed for Poole. 



Trapped by 
handcuffs 


* Three cars swerved to avoid her 
and were damaged. Then she, 
turned into a local sports ground, 
scattering schoolboy footballers 
and other children. 

When the farmer and his men 


arrived, the youngsters* had a 
grandstand view of his efforts to 
lasso her from the running board 
of his car. 

He failed and Delia went back 
to the road, bowling over a cow¬ 
hand and charging through a police 
cordon. Three more cars had been 
damaged and she had been on the 
rampage for two hours before she 
was cornered and caught. 

Unhurt and with a triumphant 
glint in her eyes she was led back 
to the farm—with her hoi;ns still 
intact. 




Passers-by must have been very 
surprised to see 13-year-old Gail 
Mayhew wearing handcuffs and 
talking with a policeman through 
the streets of Derby. 

She did not look like a 
dangerous criminal—and she isn’t. 
The handcuffs, of American make, 
were a wartime souvenir, and Gail 
had put them on at her home out 
of curiosity—and then could not 
get them off. 

At the police station they tried 
dozens of keys but none fitted. At 
last the fire brigade was called and 
a fireman, using a hacksaw and 
wet bandages to protect her wrists, 
cut her free. 

“I never want to get arrested!” 
was Gail’s comment. 


HIS 


LOCO 


= Christopher Hughes, 
= of Ponders End, 
B Middlesex, noticed 
S this ancient loco, 
= built in 1896, when 
= on a train-spotting 
= expedition in Kent. 
B It was being used by 
5 a firm manufacturing 
=§ cattle cake and he 
H asked if he might 
B have the old engine 
— when it was finished 
= with. Recently the 
B firm made him a 
B present of it. 


1 © Fleetway Publications Ltd., 
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Tree fungus 

John Markham 



Why don’t you write to me this' 
week? (The Editor, Children’s 
Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4) 


i Let’s Go ... 

Dear Sir,—Iii C N earlier this 
year 1 saw your article, “Let’s Go 
Canoeing,” in which you men¬ 
tioned PGL Adventure Holidays. 

Seeing this, I wrote to PGL for 
details. When I received these my 
father got interested and he 
arranged a family party, Now we 
arc back and I think it was a very 
good way to spend a week or 
Iwo, 

Daniel'Sloan (13), Biggin Hill, 
Kent. 

Stride of Lions 

Dear Sir,—Gorongosa Game 
Reserve is in Portuguese, East 
Africa. Recently, wc visited it for 
a weekend. 

One morning we drove out into 
the park. It was very misty but 
at a quarter-to-eight our guide 
found a pride of lions. Wc 
watched them for about ten 
minutes then they started getting 
up and moving towards a thicket. 
Suddenly we realised that there 
was a buffalo amongst the bushes. 
The lions chased it out of the 
thicket, and brought it down. 

1 took this photograph, (below 
—Ed.) from the car window. 
There were 14 lions there. The 
lioness nearest' the camera has lost 
half her tail in a fight. 

Julia Driver (9), / Salisbury, 
S Rhodesia. 


That folk, museum 
church 

Dear Sir,— When we came 
home from Norway I was very 
interested to see in CN dated 
25th August a picture of the old 
stave church in the Folk Museum, 
Oslo. Only the previous Thurs¬ 
day we had stood in a doorway 
and gazed at it through pouring 
rain. 

Inside it is very dark because 
the only means of light come 
through the doors and small 
square holes in the ' roof. All 
round the outside there is a 
covered-in 1 passage with mighty 
■wooden pillars supporting it, 
which was built to protect the 
main part of the church in bad 
weather. A lady dressed in 
national costume used a torch to 
show us interesting features of the 
interior. 

This stave church is one. of the 
150 wooden buildings brought 
from their original sites to the 
Folk Museum. 

Suzanne George (11), Great 
Ness, near Shrewsbury. 

Appeal from Liss 

Dear Sir,—My brother and I 
are knitting a blanket out of 
coloured squares for the refugees. 

I wonder if any CN readers 
would be eager to make a few 
squares—each an area of approxi¬ 
mately sixteen square inches , and 
send them to me. 

All contributions will be very 
gratefully received. 

Liss Fourness, 11 Arnecliffe 
Road, West Park, Leeds 16. 
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TDADDY and Jane came to me the other day with a paper 
bag full of fungi which they had collected in a local 
wood. They were, as usual, full of questions about their 
various specimens, which looked a bit battered. 

“Are all toadstools deadly is usually given to fungi with stems 
poisonous?” asked Paddy. and largish caps, which are^of a 

Here we had to deal with a similar type to the mushrooms we 
very common query. But first I gather in pastures, or buy in 
had to point out that all fungi shops. The latter, by the way, are 
are not “toadstools.” This name nearly always specially cultivated, 
. . i ii -—mm - - though they are of the same kind 

L as those which are found in the 

$ fib JS “Oh,” said Jane, “I didn’t know 

that mushrooms were fungi, and I 
. ^ v really did think that all fungi were 

......... poisonous.” 

Remembering their original 
That folk museum I question I explained that mush- 
ehureh rooms were fungi' just the same; 

^ '. .... but there s were a great many 

Dear Sir,-- Wher^ we came species _■ f fu „ In fact> in 

home from Norway I was very ^ alo we have ■ „ over 

interested to see in CN dated 5> ooo different ones. 

25th August a Pjctore of the old A f Wnds arc> jlldecd> deadly 
stave church m the Folk Museum. Is othcrs are miIdly so , 

Oslo. Only the previous Thurs- ‘ nd m arc nasty . (as|ing and 
day we had stood ,n a doorway indi |ible . „ 0 , vevcr , „ 1cre arc 
and gazed at U through pouring qo| £ a fcw spccics ,, csillcs <hc 

ra! r n ‘ .. . , ii i. common mushroom that are 

Inside it is very dark because eata |,j e 

the only means of light come This * produced the inevitable 
through the doors and sma tion; .« How do we tell the 

square holes in the roof. _ All harmful ones from the others?” 


By our Special Correspondent 

YI/TTH Britain probably about to enter the European 

■ Common Market the; need to change some old- 
fashioned ideas about our economic position becomes 
urgent. 

Ideas about making a living in a highly competitive 
world : about raising production yet increasing leisure by 
a wiser use of machines: about bringing the trade union 
movement up to date. 

All these matters are now being thrashed out at Con¬ 
gress House, Bloomsbury, the new London headquarters 
of the Trades Union Congress (TUC). 



Mr. George Woodcock 


Be warned ! 

This is a very' important matter; 
and I think that all young 
naturalists should know that there 
is no really safe method of 
distinguishing between the eatable 
and the poisonous ones unless the 
appearance and features of the 
latter kinds are known. ' None of 
the old wives’ tales about the flesh 
of deadly fungus turning blue or 
green when broken; or that a 
silver fork changes colour if 
pushed into a harmful species, are 
of any use at all. No-one should 
eat or even nibble a fungus of any 
kind unless he is certain he knows 
what he is doing. This knowledge 
can , only be gained by reading, 
and by going out collecting with, 
an experienced mycologist —that is 
what a student of fungi is called. 

However, the fact that a fungus 
may be a dangerous plant to 
experiment with 1 should not blind 
you to the fact that fungi are 
fascinating and wonderful forms 
of life. I am going to tell you 
some more about them next week. 


FOUNDING A 
NEW FAMILY 

. Simpkin, a valuable Burmese 
kitten, recently flew from 
London to Johannesburg to 
start a new breed of cats in 
South Africa. 


The TUC came into being 
94 years ago as a kind of 
workers’ “parliament” made 
up from members of separate 
trade unions which had been 
organised during the previous 
century. . 

With the employers, they 
have worked out a system of 
collective ^bargaining about 
wages and conditions of 
employment, but progress is 
often hindered by out-of-date 
practices. The big unions are 
inclined to go their own 
separate ways in 
search of higher 
wages, regardless of 
the effect on other 
unions and un¬ 
organised workers 
— an d on the 
general public. 

The idea of a 
proper national 
wages policy has so 
far never b een 
taken seriously. ’. 

Now the TUC is 
really beginning to 
think about this. 

A t l a s t month’s 
annual Congress Mr FranU 
two important 
resolutions were passed. These 
account for all tlie bustle in 
Bloomsbury. 

ONE resolution instructed 
the TUC’s general council— 
its 35-me’mber “Cabinet”—to 
bring the TUC into line with 
modern conditions. This task 
will take two years. 

THE OTHER resolution 
: demanded the creation of a 
national economic plan , In 


this a national wage system 
will be considered. 

A key figure in all this is 
Mr. George Woodcock, general 
secretary of the TUC. He 
was a cotton-mill worker at 
the age of 12, but went on to 
gain a first-class honours 
degree at Oxford. 

Behind the demand for an 
economic plan is Mr. Frank 
Cousins, general secretary of 
the Transport and General 
Workers Union, the largest 
union (with 1,350,000 members) 
in the TUC. 

Of course, the 
TUC does not 
represent the whole 
of our working 
population of about 
24 million men and 
women. (Just under 
10 million are trade 
unionists, nearly 2 
million of these be¬ 
ing women.) To 
serve the needs of 
organised workers 
there are 650 unions 
in Britain, most of 
them very small 
Cousins ones - 

Of these about 
185 are in the TUC, but six of 
the larger ones command more 
than half the total voting 
power. 

The smaller unions are 
worried at the domination of 
the Big Six. And perhaps, if 
the structure of the TUC is to 
be streamlined for present-day 
conditions, the reformers will 
pay some attention to this 
point. 
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Voyage without end 

/jpOWARDS the end of August, the second American attempt 
to send an unmanned rocket to the planet Venus made 
a promising start. The rocket probe, Mariner, was successfully 
launched, and seemed to be heading for its goal many millions 
of miles away. 

The Russian Venus Probe, launched in February 1961, may 
indeed have gone within 70,000 miles of Venus, but 
unfortunately we will never know for certain, since radio 
contact with it was lost at an early stage. At this moment 
it is presumably still moving round the Sun, and will continue 
to do so indefinitely. ’ 


Mariner , and 
(below) its path 
to Venus 


It is hoped that Mariner will go 
much closer to the planet, and 
that it will’be'■’able to send back 
messages telling us more about 
that mysterious world. 

When at its closest to us, Venus, 
may approach to within 24 million 
miles, but it is impossible to send 
a rocket straight across the gap. 
To do so would mean using more 
fuel than any vehicle could carry. 
Instead, Mariner is moving in 
what is known as a “transfer 
orbit,’* without having to use any 


intended- 


object In the evening sky, and is 
reaching its maximum brightness, 
when it far outshines any other 
object in the heavens apart from 
the Sun and the Moon. Its present 
distance from us is about 
37 million miles, though it will be 
rather closer in late November. 

Mariner , should make its 
nearest point of „ approach to 
Venus towards the end of the 
year, after which it will continue 
in a path round the Sun. 

Telescopes show that, . during 
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hope, the actual—path is shown in 
the diagram.' 

At present Venus is a striking 


we October, Venus appears 


crescent, fairly thick at the start 
of the month but very thin at the 
end* These phases are due to the 


fact that Venus is closer to the 
Sun than we are, and has no light 
of its own. Its aspect depends 
upon the amount of the daylit side 
turned in our direction. On 12th 
November Venus wilt.be almost 
between the Sun and the Earth. 
Its dark side will be facing us, and 
it will be “new” and invisible. 
By December it will have 
reappeared on the other side of 
the Sun, and will be seen in the 
east before dawn. 

The trouble abput Venus is that 


we > can never see its 
surface. This is 
because the planet is 
hidden by a layer of, 
dense, cloudy atmo¬ 
sphere that even our 
most powerful tele¬ 
scopes cannot pene¬ 
trate. We can analyse 
the atmosphere, and 

_ find that it is made up 

largely of the gas known as carbon 
dioxide, though there is a con¬ 
siderable amount of water-vapour 
as well. There does not seem to 
be much free oxygen, so that it is 
not likely that advanced life-forms 
exist on its surface. Moreover, 
Venus is probably an uncomfort¬ 
ably hot world, since the carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere will act 
as a blanket and shut in the Sun’s 
heat. 

It is still uncertain whether, 
Venus has seas on its surface. 


According to one theory, the 
whole planet is an arid dust-desert; 
according to another, oceans cover 
almost all the planet, and there is 
almost no land at all. 

This, it is hoped, is where 
Mariner will come in. Special 
.instruments carried on board will 
carry out further analyses of the 
atmosphere, telling us how much 
water vapour exists there, and 
whether there really is an appre¬ 
ciable amount of free oxygen on 
the planet. 

Temperature measures will also 
be made. At present our results 
cannot be regarded as at all 
reliable. 

Keeping in touch 

One of the main problems will 
be to keep in touch with Mariner . 
If any of the instruments give 
trouble, there is no chance of 
putting them right, and, of course, 
the vehicle itself will never come 
back to Earth, so that we have to 
depend upon the messages trans¬ 
mitted from it. 

However, the experiment has 
been well worth while even if no 
positive information is obtained. 
The Americans have shown that 
they can launch a rocket accur¬ 
ately enough to pass within 
striking range of Venus, and 
Mariner will certainly be followed’ 
by others carrying even more 
complex equipment. 

Before long, we can be sure, 
it may be expected that these new 
rocket techniques will be able to 
tell us a great deal more about the 
fascinating, mysterious world of 
Venus. 
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Paid for by their firms, 28 
British apprentices travelled 
to Spain not long ago to take 
part in an international com¬ 
petition at the seaport of 
Gijon against apprentices 
from eight other European 
countries and from Japan, 


Each had to take a test in'the 
kind of work done in his 
particular trade or industry. 

Between them the British 
lads won three gold medals, 
eight silver medals, and seven 
bronze medals. Only Spain 
won more points than. Britain. 


npins is St. Peter’s, Rome, the 
■ biggest church in the world, 
where some 3,000 Catholic car¬ 
dinals, bishops, abbots, and priors 
from all over the world are to 
meet in a grand conference called 
the Ecumenical Council, or council 
of the whole Christian world. 

Opening on 11th October, this is 
the first council of the kind to be 
held since 1870—only 20 have 
been held altogether in the history 
of the Catholic Church—and it is 
the first to which representatives 
of other churches, including 
Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, and Quakers, have 
been invited to attend as' observers. 

Promoting friendship between 
all Christians is one of -* the 
Council’s aims. . Another is to 
discuss what Christianity can do 
to resolve the problems of the 
world today. 

Pope John himself will preside 
over the Council’s public sessions 
in St. Peter’s, ’and the bishops’ 
votes will be counted by electronic 
computers. ~ , 
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| Watering-cans :> 
H don’t deliver a 
§ great volume of ' 

| water, so this pi 
H Japanese farmer. 

§ uses two buckets 
| with holes in the >. 
! bottom to water (&M 
| his land. The 
1 water is pumped 
| by a windmilj mm 
| into the adjoin-Jlf| 
§ mg 'tank. |||J| 
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ANNUAL , 

144 thrilling pages—many in full 
colour-packed with favourite 
characters from ‘Lion’ weekly. 
Meet Robot Archie, Karl the 
Viking, Captain Condor and | 

many others in exciting ad- ,|| 

ventures. And there are & 

super features about whal- l A 
ing, lion-taming and air if ® 
pioneers. A book for j|r 

every boy to enjoy. . . i M& v 


Wonderful new adventures of 
Roy Race and his famous 
M^elChester Rovers team, and 
Jet Ace Logan from ‘Tiger 1 
weekly. 144 packed pages 
—-.many in full colour. Ex¬ 
citing features about pot- 
holing, airships and lots of 
other topics. There's 
never a dull moment for 
the boy who has this book I 










i Lions in a Kenya national 
! park have become so tame that 
! they sleep soundly within a few 
feet of noisy cars. Tourists 
become impatient waiting for 
them to wake up for photo¬ 
graphs. 

The Russian hydrofoil ship 
Vikhr (Whirlwind), claimed to 
be the biggest in the world, has 
! been undergoing trials in rough 
! weather on the Black Sea. She 
can carry 300 passengers at a 
speed of 50 m.p.h. 

Trusty Homer | 

! A pigeon named Homer j 
; carried a cheque for 8,000 rand ! 
(£4,000) from Johannesburg to 1 
Pretoria (34 miles) in 40 
minutes, not long ago. The j 
; money was a contribution to 
; wild-life protection societies. 


Small birds from Scandinavia, - 
Germany, or Holland, where bird- 
catching is forbidden, can be very 
unlucky if they find their way to 
Belgium. For Belgium has more 
than 26,000 bird-catchers and every 
year they take and sell some 
eight million blackbirds, starlings, 
thrushes, aitd sparrows for food. 
Other birds, such as chaffinches 
and yellow-hammers are also 
caught and, having little commer¬ 
cial value, are often killed. 

These facts are quoted by the 
World Wildlife Fund from a paper 
called Le Gerfaut (Gerfalcon). 

TWO 0X-P0WER 

Portuguese longshore fishermen 
use a pair of oxen to haul their 
boats across the beach to the 
water's edge. It's a long haul, 
for at Nazare, where our picture 
was taken, there is no harbour 
and craft have to be pulled well 
out of reach of the big Atlantic 
breakers. . ’ 
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Lc club “Jeunc Science ” de 
Pau, qui groupc les cleves des 
lyctfcs <le Pau et. d’Olorori, a 
proc£d6 au lancemcnt dc deux 
fusees, dont l’une aura it battu 
le record *lc France. 

La premiere, Pallas> a atteint 
3,100 metres, battant lc record 
des engins du club qui, Pan 
dernier, avait atteint, avee 
Ossau 7, 2,800 metres d’altitudc. 

La sccondc fusdc, Ossau 2, 
devait faire mietix encore 
puisqu’clle atteignit 5,400 
mefres en 8i secondes. 

Le club pense avoir battu 
ainsi le record dc France avee 
cct engin dont la mise au point 
lui a demandc six mois de 
travail. 

A book token for 10s. 6d. will'be 
_ awarded for what the Editor considers 
to be the best translation of the above 
received by the first post Wednesday, 
10th October. 15th September winner: 
Susan Head , 49 Dart Avenue, Shiphay, 
Torquay, Devon. 
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MOW that the days are drawing in and there’s p'g 

a real nip in the air, you’ve probably got out 
your winter coat and you’re wondering why you 
can’t have a new one ! But don’t despair, you can renovate and cheer 
up what seems this year to be a dull coat in several little ways. 

One idea is to give it a far itself in. the way you want it. 
collar—fur fabric is so real-look- Then long knitted wool college 
ing nowadays that no-one would or school scarves are, fun, with 
realise, it isn’t the actual thing— stripes and wool fringe edges. And 
and, of course, it’s much cheaper, don’t forget that ski-caps are in 
If you don’t want fur, try velvet, ‘ the shops now, and are very gay. 
which is always most attractive You can buy them from the ski- 
and comes in so many shades that wear departments of the big stores 
you’ll be sure to match the coat and they aren’t very expensive. 


H ERE’S a picture of a 
“LuckenbootU ” brooch, very 
romantic, and from Scotland, The 


wore the brooch proudly on their 
dresses. 

You can still get these brooches, 


story behind the brooch is that made by Scottish silversmiths, if 

you write to the Highland Home 
t Industries, Edinburgh. They cos! 
about 30s. 



the heart-shaped M in Celtic 
Silver, surmounted by a crown, 
represents the broken heart of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

Scotswomen have had “luckcn- 
booth ** brooches from the time 
when, during Mary’s imprison¬ 
ment, tfiey were sold secretly in 
the luckenbooths (locked booths) 
and worn—secretly, too—in the 
folds of petticoats, by her 
.followers*. After this the brooch 
became a token of betrothal. Boys 
gave them to their girlfriends and 
they kept them pinned to their 
petticoats until the day came when 
they were openly engaged, and the 
wedding day was fixed—then they 
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Toan Siddeix and her friend 
" Anne Miller, who are first-year 
students at the West Hartlepool 
College of Art, were recently 
tremendously excited when they 
were asked to paint a mural. 

They painted an Alpine scene, 
20 feet long, and four feet high. 
Joan (17) says she designed it, and 
that it’s in oils with a base of 
hardboard. 

The two girls came straight to 
the College from school, and j 
neither of them has been to 
Switzerland! But the mural is a 
big success and is being kept for 
everyone to see. 


Name to watch: Pat Bond. Pat, 
from Worksop, Notts., isn’t yet 
twelve but she’s won lots of 
beauty contests as well as prizes 
for singing, dancing and piano. 
And now Walt Disney’s talent 
scouts have spotted her! 


Now that we have seen Mr. Therm at work in so many 
industries, let’s finish the series by going to the 
printing works, to see how he helps to print Children’s 
Newspaper and lots of other books and magazines. 

We find him first in the foundry. Here, each page of 
CN is cast as a curved sheet of metal. This looks just 
the same as the one you will read, but in reverse, a 
mirror Image, These sheets will be inked and put in 
a press, where a continuous band of paper passes 0761* 
them. Thus, hundreds of CN pages are printed. 
The metal for this casting is a mixture of lead, tin and 
antimony. A mixture of gas and air under pressure 
heats the silver metal in huge vats so that it can be 
poured into the moulds to make the metal pages. 

Printing the coloured covers of a magazine is a 
much more complicated affair. The colours are not 
printed all at the same time. First the continuous band 
of paper, the web, has the yellow and red parts of the 
picture printed on it as it goes through one unit ; 


For centuries Honl- 
ton, Devon, has been 
famous for the beau¬ 
tiful lace made there, 
and this ancient 
and delicate craft is 
now part of the 
curriculum In several 
South Devon schools. 

Lace-making is a 
popular lesson there, 
and many of the girls 
attend evening 
classes after leaving 
school, to make their 
wedding veils! 

Our picture shows 
Maureen Dunn, who 
is 15, at work during 
a lace-making lesson 
at Honiton Second- 
ary School for Girls. 
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then it goes through another unit and the blue and 
black are printed on top, so making the greens 
and shadings too. This all happens so quickly that 
there is not time for the Inks to dry in between, and 
so the colours may smudge and the copies of the 
magazine stick to each other. 

Mr. Therm comes to the rescue with a gas dryer 
specially designed for the job. It really is quite 
spectacular to look at. In the picture you see the web 
of paper on the right, with the first set of printing on 
it, passing into the drying machine at the bottom. It 
meets rows of gas jets and the ink is dried off. If you 
look into the dryer you see a mass of flames but the 
paper comes out unsinged ! This is because it is 
travelling at 700 feet per minute, which is 8 mph (a fast 
walk is 3 mph). After this the web goes to a unit for 
the other colours and comes back to the dryer, 
followed by cutting and folding machinery until hey. 
Presto I Thousands more magazines are ready for you ! 


Mr. Therm’s radiators end your heating worries. 
Now Mr. Therm has a problem for you to solve. In 
the panel under the picture, Mr. Therm has written 
down six objects to be found in it. But he has lost 
some of the letters ! Can you tell which they are ? 
HOW TO ENTER : Put one letter in place of each dot 
to complete the six words. Write the words neatly 
on a postcard, ask a parent or guardian to sign it as 
your own unaided work, then post it to: Mr. 

"Therm’s Lost Letters No. 9, Children’s News¬ 
paper, 26/27 Farringdon St., London, E.C.4 
(Comp.). Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book Tokens 
for the three neatest correct entries (with writing 
according to age taken into consideration), received 
by Friday, 12th October. His decision is final ! 

Mr. Therm's Lost Letters No. 5 prizewinners were : 
Elizabeth Cumming, Edinburgh; Peter Gould, 
Portsmouth; and Janie Curry, Bristol. The words 
were : GASMETER, PAIL, BROOM, TRUNK, 
DUSTPAN, TORCH. ' 

Issued by the Gas Council 
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1 A CN correspondent, Miss ||* 
§§ Gillian Craig, of Umtali, §= 
§ Southern Rhodesia, has sent 
■g this account of her holiday = 
H visit to an ostrich farm near = 
= Oudtshoorn, in the Cape fj 
s Province of South Africa, h 
imiiimiiuuiummii AiiiiiiimniiKiiimiml 



this farm ostriches are 
bred for their feathers arijd 
visitors are , shown around the 
estate for a small fee. Our guide, 
arming himself with a branch of; 
a thornbush, took us first to the 
breeding pen. 

This was a large enclosed field 
of lucerne (a crop grown for cattle 
food). In the centre was a tent to 
give shade for the nest. The female 
was sitting on the nest at the time. 

The bird's main weapon is its 
feet, with which it aims blows 
capable of killing. And it is no 
use running away as the ostrich is 
the fastest-running bird in the 
world. We were told that if the 
ostrich attacked we were to lie 
down until the guide came to our 
rescue with the thorn branch. 

The ostrich was once a desert 
creature and can last for two 
months without water, A piece 
of transparent skin shields its 
eyes from sand and sun. Its ears 
and nostrils are covered with a 
fluffy fur to prevent sand entering 
and its feet are broad and thick 
for walking. ^ 

The nest was a shallow hole 
which the male ostrich had scraped 
out with its feet. While the 
female bird went to feed, we 
looked at the enormous eggs. An 
ostrich egg weighs up to two-and- 
a-half pounds, takes 42 days to 
hatch, and is equal in amount to 
24 hen's eggs. My brother stood 
on one without breaking it! 

The eggs need oxygen, water, 
and exercise as well as warmth to 
hatch. The oxygen is supplied 
when the mother gets off the eggs 
to feed, the water by her feathers 
which get wet with dew when she 
sits on the lucerne in the early 
morning, and the exercise by both 
parents who turn each egg over 
twice a day. ^ 

Most of the eggs are now 
hatched in incubators/ and we 
went to see the new chicks. 

An ostrich accepts any number 
of chicks as long as they are 
younger than her own brood. As 
for the chicks, they will accept an 
African farm-labourer as foster- 
mother, as long as he chews a 
little lucerne occasionally and sits 
with them. 

Ostrich feathers today fetch 
about £9 a lb. The birds are 
plucked every six months. 




Heads up when visitors arrive at the ostrich farm 44 Let me see, how many should there be 1 M 



Nothing like ostrich plumes for making a show From ostrich skin comes shoes and handbags 













Britain’s first real motorway, the 70-mile- 
long Ml from Aldenham, Herts, to Crick 
hear Daventry, Northants, is in trouble, less 
than three years after being opened. 

Heavy traffic, especially lorries, has caused 
great damage to surface and foundations and 
the repair bill is going to cost the taxpayers 
£ 1,500,000. Our pictures show a flyover cross¬ 
ing and one of the AA aircraft patrols. At 
present traffic is slowed down by repair work 
to the slow-lane surface. 
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by Ernest Thomson 


Sir Laurence Olivier has just 
made a set of gramophone records 
of Scripture readings under the 
title The Living Bible . BBC junior 
radio begins a weekly selection at 
5.35 pm in the Home Service next 
Sunday. . 

We can hear the famous actor 
first in the story of Adam and 
Eve. This will be followed by the 
stories of Cain and Abel, Joseph 
and his brethren, Moses and 
others equally well known, end¬ 
ing with the Ten Commandments. 




The’ Happ 


TjpARTHA Kitt, the famous 
■— cabaret singer, has always 
wanted to read stories to young 
children. Her chance came on a 
recent visit to London, when she 
was telerecorded reading English 
translations of some of the Happy 
Lion stories by the French writer, 
Louise Fatio. The first is in BBC 
Junior TV at five o'clock this 
Thursday, and others will follow 
on 18th October and 1st Novem¬ 
ber. 

“The Iton starts life in a 
circus,'’ i.said Producer Biddy 



Eartha Kitt 

Baxter. “He is a lovable fellow, 
very popular with French children. 
We shall show drawings of him 
before Eartha Kitt' begins her 
reading.” 



The first Sunday morning TV 
programmes specially for children 
begin next Sunday, when Asso¬ 
ciated Television presents A Bax 
of Birds. They will run each week 
from 12.15 to 12.45 p.m. 

A Box of Birds is intended to 
interest all children and to en¬ 
courage them in a Christian point, 
of view. . This does not mean it 
will be solemn. It. will include 
cartoons, films, stories, short 
dramatic,'episodes—and the Field¬ 
ing Family (Dad and Mum Field¬ 
ing and their son and daughter. 


Captain Stuart,, left, Sergeant Hardacre, and Captain Lord 
Tenborough 

- A mystery mission into German- 

„ occupied France during the last 

ff Cj war is the theme of Last Man 

Qlit Shaun Sutton's new six-part 
not forgetting Gran). Friends and thriller serial beginning in BBC 
neighbours will be popping in as Junior TV this Saturday, 
well, as lots of schoolfellows. The Francis Matthews plays Captain 
script is by Jack Shepherd, with Lord Tenborough, a young Army 
a continuous, story, though each officer who is sent to France to 


episode will be complete. 


try to bring back a French 


Each week a guest singer will scientist. Prof. Servillon, who has 
appear, beginning next Sunday invented a secret weapon which 
with Thomas Baptiste in Negro must be kept out of German 
spirituals. Miss Dilys Howell, the hands at all costs, 
producer, tells me that you will Tenborough is joined on his 
all be asked to write in with sug- mission by Captain Stuart (Barry 
gestions, and it is* hoped to have Letts) and Sergeant Hardacre 
as many of you as possible (Anthony Sagar). Their adven- 
actually taking part in the studio, tures are thrilling. 
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£\NCE a recording star’s 
contract with his company 
is fulfilled he is free to re-sign, 
or try another company. You 
can imagine there was some¬ 
thing of a rush when young 
Mark Wynter became free last 
month. 

He was singing at Bournemouth 
and within an hour of the ending 
of one recording company’s con¬ 
tract, Mark had made his first 
record for his new one. The 
following morning Mark’s new 
record Venus In Blue Jeans (Pyc 
7W15466. Single) was in the 
production stage. 

Mark, who is 19, comes from 
Woking, Surrey. 





Mark Wynter 



mum new discs 


Jimmy Justice is now one of the 
country’s most popular young 
singers. His first disc is among 
the four included in an extended 
player—called by the same name 
When My Little Girl Is Smiling 
(Pye NEP24159. EP 12s.). 


The organ isn’t always popular 
among young people these days, but 
Earl Grant’s work on Earl After 
Dark (Brunswick LAT8502. LP 
35s. 9d.) makes good listening. 


More. film themes—this time 
with the unmistakable touch of 
Mantovani about them—are found 
on (Decca LK4500. LP 34s. 5d.). It 
includes the beautiful music which 
Andre Previn wrote for The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse and 
is called Great Films—Great Themes. 


Stravinsky’s ballet Petrouchka 
about the life of a puppet has a new 
recording by the London Philhar r 
manic Orchestra under Hugo 
Rignold. (Pye Golden Guinea 
GGLQ137. LP 21s.) 







Everyone liked the Weighs—except Colonel Carwood. I* 
envied them their vitality . Since (he accident that killed my l 
mother , Vd been confined to a wheelchair . 

/ was staying with the Weighs when we heard that Colonel* 
Carwood wanted to turn our heal beauty spot into a tannery . S 
Horrified , we organised an anti-tannery campaign—and the l 
Weighs labrador bit the Colonel . \ 

The two youngest Weighs\ Sara and Pete , hid away with 5 
the dog. When they were found , Fete was ill with exposure .. .! 


6. Sensation in 
court 

P ete was in hed, and Dr. 

Daubeny had been to see 
him. The rest of us mooched 
about. Ruth and Rob had a 
long talk into which Mr. Weigh 
was brought. 

The result was that I saw 
little of Rob, except when he 
appeared with a flexible steel 
rule measuring in various 
rooms, the passage,, hall and 
stairs. He was evasive about 
what he was doing. 

By Monday Pete was much 
better, and there was now only 
one cloud on our horizon. 

At breakfast Mr. Weigh 
said: “The summonses came 
this morning. One, for Joe 
Soap, and one for assault on 
Colonel Carwood, for Rob. 
We’re .in Court tomorrow.” 

That evening Mr. Weigh, 
Ruth, Rob and I went to the 
Town Hall to the public meet¬ 
ing about the Heronry. Mrs. 
Dandrey was in the chair. Mr. 
Weigh was on the platform 
with her, and so were Harold 
Bourne and Mr. Choakes. 

The meeting 

Mrs. Dandrey opened the 
meeting by introducing Mr. 
Weigh, who was to speak first. 
As she did so. Colonel Car- 
wood and two strangers came 
in. 

Everything went smoothly, 
until the meeting was thrown 
open for anyone to have their 
say or to ask questions. At 
once Colonel Carwood jumped 
up. ... 

“You all .know me,” “he 
began. “Born and bred in 
Daneford, with only the wel¬ 
fare of the town at heart.” 

He went on to put his side 
of the argument fairly quietly, 
but then he began to get 
excited. ’ , 

“You—you people of Dane¬ 
ford,” he declared loudly, “are 
allowing yourselves to be led 
by the nose by a stranger . , * 
by a man who’s living in the 
past. . . and hy a garrulous old 
woman who’s got more money 
than sense!” 

Mr. Weigh was instantly on 
his feet. 

“Since Colonel Carwood,” 
he said, “has the bad taste to 
degrade himself by personal 
attacks. I’ll join him on the 
same low level. How well 
known is it, 1 wonder, that he 
owns a parcel of wasteland 
adjoining the Heronry, and 
that, once a tannery is estab¬ 
lished there, the value of that 
land will increase a hundred¬ 
fold? You can work out for 
yourselves whether the colonel’s 
loving concern for Daneford is 


as devoitf of self-interest as he 
would have you believe!” 

There was some laughter. 

Colonel Carwood leaped up, 
livid with anger. 

“I warn you. Weight”,he 
spluttered. “What you’ve 
implied is slanderous—you’ll 
be hearing from my solicitors! ” 

And, before anyone else 
could speak, the colonel and 
the two men with him left the 
halL. 

There was another crisis next 
day. Mr. Weigh had suddenly 
gone down with an influenza¬ 
like cold—and the summonses 
were due to be answered that 
morning. 

Witnesses 

Ruth, Sam and I had been 
going- as witnesses. Mr. Weigh 
had earlier decided to conduct 
his own case, both for Joe 
Soap in the Magistrates’ Court, 
and for Rob, whose case, as he 
was under 18, was to be heard 
in the Juvenile Court, 

“It’s too late now to get a 
solicitor,” Mr. Weigh said. 
“So, as the legal owner of Joe 
Soap can’t attend, there’ll have 
to be an adjournment.” 

“Oh, no there won’t,” 
answered Mrs. Weigh. “Hus¬ 
band and wife in English law 
are considered as one, aren’t 
they? I’ll see the case 
through.” 

Mr. Weigh didn’t protest. He 
knew it would be useless. 

Rob- and Mrs. Weigh went 
into a huddle. It was Rob’s 
idea and had something to do 
with Sam’s film, but they 
wouldn’t tell us what it was. 

“The defence is going to 
spring a surprise, that’s all” 
Mrs. Weigh said. 

We arrived punctually at the 
town hall. Mrs. Dandrey was 
there, and she and Rob went 
into a corner with Mr. Jarvis, 
her solicitor. Sam’s strip of 
film came out of Rob’s pocket, 
and after a few minutes I saw 
a broad smile on Mr. Jarvis’ 
face. 

The case is called 

Then Joe Soap’s . case was 
called and in we all trooped. 

Colonel Carwood and his 
solicitor, Mr. Panton, came in, 
and Mr. Panton sat down with 
Mr. Jarvis at the solicitors* 
table, immediately below the 
clerk of the Court’s desk. 

.Above the clerk sat the 
magistrates. There were three 
of them: Mr. Diamond, the 
Deputy Mayor, who was chair¬ 
man; Miss Hilary; and old Mr. 
Samm, who was very deaf. 

The Clerk, Mr. Michael Fair- 
field, stood up. He turned to 
the magistrates. 

“This is an alleged breach of 
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recognisance, sir,” he said, “on 
the part of Gilbert Edward 
Harrington AVeigh to keep his 
dog under; proper control.” He 
turned to the Court. ‘‘Mr. 
Weigh?” . 

Mrs. Weigh stood up, waving 
a paper., 

“I’m Daphne Edwina 
Weigh,” she said, “and this is a 
certificate to say my husband 
is too ill to attend Court.” ' 

No adjournment 

The policeman in the Court 
handed the certificate to the 
clerk. He looked at it, then 
passed it to the magistrates. . 

“Arc you legally repre¬ 
sented, Mrs. Weigh?” he asked. 

“Why, no.” 

“Then I take it you’re asking 
the Court for an adjournment 
until your husband is able to 
attend?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Weigh, 
“i’m here to represent my hus¬ 
band—and Joe Soap,” 

\. “What old rope?” asked Mr. 
Samm. 

“Joe Soap, sir,‘ is the name 
of the dog,” said the clerk 




This warm-hearted story 
will be published later 
as a book. But you can 
read it now, in this special 
CN serial version 


by 

James 


“That is right. My client is 
Colonel Carwood.” . ‘ 

Mr. Fairfield said to Mrs. 
Weigh, “Have you any 
witnesses?” : . 

“I have. My daughter, two 
of my sons, and Boy—that is, 
Charles Heston.” . • 

“Then they must leave the 
Court until they are called. 
You too. Colonel Carwood,” 

. added the clerk. 

Rob, Ruth, and Sam got up, 
and I started to turn my chair. 

. “Perhaps,” said Mrs. Weigh, 
“I won’t call Charles Heston. 
Can he stay?” 

Mr. Fairfield raised an eye¬ 
brow. “Very well,” he said, 
and nodded briefly to Mr. 
Clarke. 

The Soap’s story 

; Mr. Clarke rose and said, 
“This concerns a breach of 
recognisance on the. part of 
the defendant, sir, to keep his 
dog under proper control for a 
period of twelve months.” 

He went on to tell poor old 
Joe Soap’s sad story, ending 
with a description of. how Joe 
had bitten the colonel on the 
day of the demonstration.. 
Then he called his first witness. 

Sergeant Narracott went into 
the witness box and described 


told the shorthand writer, 
“ Make these exhibit one.”. 

“You’re sure of the identity 
of the dog that bit you?” Mr. 
Clarke asked Colonel Carwood. 

“Absolutely.” , 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Clarke sat down, and 
the clerk said,. “Now,‘ _ Mrs/ 
Weigh, are there any questions 
you’d like to ask this witness?” 

“Indeed there are.” Mrs. 
Weigh. faced the colonel 
squarely. “ You say that you 
fell, and that the dog then 
rushed at you and bit you?” 

“That is what happened.” 

“I put it to you,” said Mrs. 
Weigh, imitating all the District 
Attorneys she had ever seen at 
the cinema. “I put-it to you 
that you are lying!” 

“I am not!” 

“And that what happened 
was this: In falling, you fell 
on poor old Joe Soap, frighten¬ 
ing him half to death. And 
that, in his fright and pain, he 
reacted as any poor dumb 
animal would do—he bit his 
tormentor.” 

“A pack of lies!” 

Mrs. Weigh sat down, 
smiling. 

The clerk turned to Mrs. 
Weigh. “Have you any more 



The Colonel and Mr. Weigh were both on theirTcet facing each other angrily. 


loudly. He turned to Mrs. 
Weigh again. “You wish to 
answer for your husband?” 

“Of course.” 

“Very well,” the clerk said. 
“If you will sit down, you’ll 
hear Mr. Clarke, the learned 
solicitor, state the case* involv¬ 
ing the alleged breach of 
recognisance, for the police. 
He will then call his witnesses, 
and you will be given an 
opportunity to. question them. 
After that you may call any 
witnesses, and you will 
given an opportunity to 
question them, and then 
they will be * subject to cross- 
examination by Mr. Clarke. 
At the end, if you wish, you 
may address the magistrates.” • 
The clerk turned to Mr. 
Panton. “Mr. Panton, I believe 
you have some interest in this 
case?” 

Mr. Panton, a small, dark 
man. with large glasses, jerked 
to his feet. 


how he had only come upon 
the scene of the “disturbance” 
after the actual incident had 
happened. Mrs. Weigh had no 
questions to put to him, and 
Mr. Clarke called Colonel Car- 
wood. The colonel' went into 
the witness box and took the 
oath. - : : 

- The colonel, in answer to 
questions from Mr. Clarke, 
gave his .version ‘ of what had 
happened on the fatal after¬ 
noon. 

“I was hit across the 
shoulder,”, he added. “I fell , 
to the ground, and it was then . 
that the dog rushed, at me and 
bit me, tearing my trouser leg 
in the process.” * ' 

Mr. Clarke held up a mud- 
stained pair of trousers. 

“These are the trousers?” 

“Yes.” 

Mr. Clarke unfolded them 
and displayed a large tear in 
the right leg. The magistrates’ 
clerk took them from him and 


questions to put to this 
witness?” 

“No thank you,” she said, 
happily. “He’s had more than 
he can cope with already.” 

“Very well,” said the clerk. 
“Now do you wish to make a 
statement on oath in the 
witness box?” ... . .. 

■ “But I’ve got some witnesses 
to question myself first,”- Mrs. 
Weigh protested. 

Mr. Fairfield nodded. 
“Call your * witnesses,” he said. 

“Ruth Weigh,”., said Mrs. 
Weigh. 

Ruth entered the witness box 
and took the oath. 

Mrs. Weigh smiled at her 
daughter,' then asked , her 
about the events that happened 
on Saturday afternoon. Ruth 
answered clearly and in¬ 
telligently. She was cross- 
examined by ^Mr. Clarke, who 
couldn’t shake her. 

Continued on page 11 





BluebeSB 

excursion 


On. 21st October, the Bluebell 
Railway’s excursion train “Blue 
Belle” will leave Victoria Station, 
London, at about 11 a.m. It will 
be drawn by the British Railways 
restored T9 engine as far as 
Haywards Heath, Sussex, where 
the Bluebell Line’s vintage engines 
will take over for the run to 
Sheffield Park. The round trip 
will cost 22s. 6d. 

Further details and tickets are 
obtainable from the Bluebell Rail¬ 
way, Sheffield Park, near Uckfield, 
Sussex. 


SCHOOL 

ROLLS-ROYCE 

A secondary school at 
Quedgeley, near Gloucester, has 
acquired a 34-year-old Rolls-Royce 
car, which the pupils intend con¬ 
verting into a shooting brake. 
They hope to have it dn the road 
by Easter for use on school 
outings, and possibly for their 
annual Continental trip. The boys 
are re-building the body, and the 
girls arc to help with the 
upholstery. 


£ XCITING pictures backed 
** by facts form the recipe 
for two first-rate books 
published this month. So look 
out for them and then—look 
inside them. 

For good value from cover to 
cover nobody could ask for a 
better present than either the 
LOOK AND LEARN BOOK 
FOR BOYS or the LOOK AND 
LEARN BOOK FOR GIRLS 
(Fleetway Publications, 12s. 6d. 
each). 

Both have 160 pages of fact, 
fiction and grand colour pictures. 
A glance at the Contents list 
shows what a variety there is. For 



the boys, for instance, Through 
the Microscope, Rainbow Birds ol 
Africa, Learning to be a Light¬ 
house Keeper, Man on his Way 
to the Moon, and Crests and 
Helmets. For the girls there are 
Butterflies of Britain, Elizabethan 
Theatre, the Coppelia Ballet in 
pictures, Helen Keller’s wonderful 
story, and Student Nurse. 

There are hours of happy read¬ 
ing here. But that’s not all. 
These are both books you’ll want 
to put away after reading them 
and keep so that you can check 
up on something you’ve seen or 
heard about—a Canterbury pil¬ 
grim or a Cushioncraft, a Bee¬ 
feater’s uniform or a wild flower. 


Crossword puzzle 

ACROSS : 1. Below. 4. Narrow footway. 8. Beaming. 9. Mr. Nehru 
is Premier of this country. 10. Native of the USA. v 11. Tease. 13. Lazy. 
14. Also known as the Republic of Ireland. 18. “ Over the Sea to —— 

19. Passage. 21. A banished person. 23. He was seen on The Road To 
Hong Kong (two words 3, 4). 25. Shake. 26. Happening. 

DOWN : 1. Lasso. 

2, Woden’s day. 

3. Understand. 4. 

Member of an 
Afghan tribe. 5 
and 6. Regular 
CN feature (three 
words, 4,4, and 6). 

7. Frothy. 12, Ivan 

the -. 15. To 

declare strongly, 16. 

To walk lamely. 

17. Clergyman. 20. 

Medicinal plant. 22. 

Anger. 24. Mineral, 

Solution an f I 
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rtfl WORLD WlDc SlAMPS m j 

MM INCLUDING GIAN 15 rR ;M fcg 
UU 3d. plus 3d. postage aH ! 

★ NEW COLLECTION of 83 difl. 
stamps including 10 RUSSIA with 
Sports set and giant size. Also Aden, 
Sarawak, Borneo, Cuba, Ghana, 
Congo and other unusual countries. 
if SUPER OFFER to new members 
of the Sterling Stamp Club— 
(admission free — many advantages). 
Just send 3d. plus 3d. postage (one 
6d, or two 3d. stamps) and ask to see 
a selection of our popular Sterling 
Approvals. 

{Pledse tell your parents.) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. C.N.76), LANCING, SUSSEX 



F IS E IE ! 

12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS Q 
33 ANIMALS & BIRDS Q 
133 WHOLE WORLD Q 
9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS Q 
33 QUEEN ELIZABETH □ 
STAMP ALBUM Q 

Just put a cross by the gift you would 
like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE together with 
Approvals. (We can only afford to 
give one free gift per person but 
additional Rems can be purchased at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back 
guarantee.) Please tell your parents. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO.. LTD. 
(Dept. M.52), BRIDGNORTH 


19/3 STAMPS FOR 3/6 

Booklets of over 120 different good, attrac¬ 
tive, desirable stamps, mounted and priced 
at 19/3, made-up for Approval trade by 
Stamp Co. now ceased business, for 
3/6 only. Various types available. One pair 
tweezers free to all who ask. Postage 3d. 


Mrs. W. CLEMENTS, Ashburton, Devon 


ftnn STAMPS PLUS 2 nnn 
/UU FROM RUSSIA /(III 
★ FREE I * 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d, to cover postage. 

Please tell your parents. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. CN) 

291 LONDON HD., LKFTWICII GREEN, 
NORTIIWICH, CHESHIRE, ENGLAND 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY “ JEM HINT COLONIALS 


(All Different) 

100 Great Britain il00 Russia 
(All Obsolete) 10/- 10 Trlangulars 


50 — do.— 

loa China 
100 Hungary 
200 Germany 
100 France 
100 Spain 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
25 Norway 
50 India 


2/6 7 Brunei 1/3 

1/9 10 Ascension 3/- 

2/- io Iceland 1/8 

3/3 25 Eire 2/- 

2/3 25 Brazil 1/- 

2/6 50 Argentine 1/6 

1/- 50 Bulgaria 1/6 

1/- 50 Poland 2/- 

1/- 50 Portugal 2/- 

1/6 10 Mozambique 1/3 


All showing portrait of H.M. The w 
||J Queen, just ask for my discount tfj 
approvals. 3d. postage please. 

Tell your parent's you are writing m 

. B. R. M. SINGLETON (CN 40), 1 

Um 97 HEATH LANE, IPSWICH ... 


50 New Zealand S/- 25 Ceylon 1/9 

100 World .2/- I 10 Slam l/ r 

Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 
SPECIAL OFFER: In 1946 there was a 
Commemorative Victory Issue of 2 stamps by 
each of the 45 Crown Colonies. We offer tho 
complete mint set of 90 stamps for 24/- 
while stocks last. 

J. A. L. FRANKS, LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 

140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


nEfl|A Quality stamps sent to you In 
ZQUU a box on approval—pick where 
you like at a PENNY each. 
Fantastic value with many high values 
included! (Write to Dept. Y.5). 
alternatively: ' 

rAn ; ReaHy top grade Mint and Used 
3UU stamps sent in a box on approval 
at THREE-PENCE each! This box 
contains a predominance of very fine 
Mint and Used British Colonials — All. 
reigns! (Write to Dept. C.5). 

PLEASE NOTE: Both boxes contain only 
best quality stamps both British Colonials 
and Foreign, including a wonderful 
selection of the very latest issues! You 
may. browse through either of these 
boxes selecting the stamps you want for 
your own collection. • 

Parents’ approval essential if under 16. 
ZU. STAMP APPRECIATED. 

tbc Connoisseur Stamp Seruice 

10 PARK LANE, FAHEIIAM, HANTS. 


FREE 


10 RECENT COMMEMORATIVE 
AUSTRALIAN STAMPS 

These will be sent FREE to air new 
applicants sending 4£d. postage and 
requesting my Approvals. (U.K. only). 
Please tell your parents. 

DIANA KING (DEPT. C.N.2T) 

18a Church St„, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 


Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN20), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


50 STAMPS AND ALBUM FREE 

To all applicants asking to see my 
Id. id. & Id, etc., Discount Approvals, 
Many more FREE GIFTS thereafter. 
Enclose 4id. for postage (U.K. only). 
Please tell your .parents. 

E. F. CROFT (C.N.14) 
Pigdown Farm, Hevor, nr, Cdenbridge, 
Kent 



---FREE- 

50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals, enclosing 4id. in 
stamps for postage & parents’ permission. 
Only used British Colonial Approvals. 
Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER IN) 

2 Litchfield Way, Broxbourne, Herts. 


The 213 are ALL 
DIFFERENT and 
Include 14 Special 
Stamps (catalogued 
at over 10/-) such as the 80 year old 
British ‘Penny Lilac'. Whole collection is 
catalogued at over 45/-, yet it will be sent 
FREE to all who ask to see our New 
Approvals, (No need to buy any!) Please 
tell your Parents. Just send 6d. postage to: 
UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. (DEPT. C.N.2) 
EASTRINGTON, GOOLE, YORKS. 





B pfiggi! 3 / 6 - Ca s es » ? / 6 - 

>^ 7 ' Send for List. 

(Several colours.) 
fFor a goodJ pITT FRA NCIS, 

►boy Or girl,^ Mouse Farm, Fern dale, 

50 G.B. STAMPS 


AFTER leaving school many young Americans become 
apprentices, learning their trades while working in factories 
or shops. For it is 25 years since the American Government 
passed the National Apprenticeship Act to organise proper 
training for apprentices in nearly 400 trades. 

The anniversary of this im- be marked next month by the 
portant Act has been marked by issue of a special 4-cents stamp in 
the issue of the special 4-cents black and green. The design, as 
stamp pictured here, The design we see here, shows the “lamp of 
shows the gnarled hand of an old learning ” with a map of the 
craftsman offering a micrometer-r United States in the background, 
an instrument for measuring smalt 

* |-, APPSwpi|ig l 

who do not become apprentices, fa 

many continue their education at m 
one of the Land Grant colleges or 
universities.. 


Money from land 

These get their name from the 
grants of land- made by the 
American government a century 
ago to .pay for the colleges. Every 
state was granted 30,000 acres of 
land for each Senator and Repre¬ 
sentative whom it sent to the 
American Congress, or Parliament. 

Money from the sale of this 
land was used to build and equip 
the Land Grant colleges. Since 
then they have helped to train 
generations of- young Americans, 
chiefly in farming and engineering. 

The centenary. of the Land 
Grant Act, which was signed by 
President Abraham Lincoln, is to 


UNITED STATES 






j SUBSCRIPTIONS j : 

2. A year** subscription to Children's jl. BCUHftlil IbO fill 

J Newspaper is the ideal gift for .jl, * _ * 

J Christmas and birthdays, and also ul. J Cyjj 1 

i as a present for overseas friends. The ^ 

* a U re 7 n Home U £l ’its^Oy/rT/s $ E DUCATI0N is als0 the theme ° E 


Pediatrics in 


jl. are : Home £1 15s. 0<J., Overseas jl, 
Zl. £1 IQs. 0d. t Canada £1 8s. Od. You .jl. 
V___ - r,n; nt w 7 


one of four new stamps from 


$ Portu g al - The stamps mark the c 

J. the Subscription Department, Fleet - £ tenth international Congress or 
t r/s "tt-SS2V&J?E2» * Pediatrics, held in Lisbon last 


£ E.C.4, or by handing it to your local £ Jrcumuivo, us.u A 

newsagent or bookstall manager. £ month. Pediatrics (from the Greek 
tJSO’J word for “boy”) is the medical 

* your name. * name for the. care of children. 

★ ..... ★ Doctors and nurses meet at the 


White Mice. 6/6 I 
pair. Textbook, 


Twelve 


months to': 


* your name. * name for the care of children. 

£ ... ★ Doctors and nurses meet at the 

* Will you please send * Congress to discuss the treatment 

★ '. J , J of sick children and the improve- 

$ Children's Newspaper ^ ment, from the medical point of 

* ^ view, of methods of education. 

★ For lwe f ve ‘ months t0': ★ The new stamps feature some of 

★ Six the subjects discussed by the 

^ ic various experts at Lisbon. Shown 

V Mr., Mrs., Miss . ^ here is the 50-centavos value, 

if -j ★ which shows two children enjoying 

£ . £ a book. 

!“•;.■•I Hying Anniversary 

V ‘ A wriDCTwn eicfpr nf thn Australian 


★ which shows two children enjoying 
£ a book. 

I Hying Anniversary 

"A" ‘ A MrmOTMr' rii'tor tlin Avt^ + roll’an 


4 Mr., Mrs., Miss... x * \ nursing sister of the Australian 


To all stamp collectors who send 
for Approvals. 

(Adult collectors especially catered 
for. Please state interests.) 

> Pleas e te ll you r p a re nts. 

1 Please send 50 Great Britain and Approvals, t 
J I enclose 6d. for postage. | 


★ (PLEASE USE BLOCK LETTERS) 


I enclose 


Cheque 
Postal Order J 


1 ADDRESS...:,.......... I 

1 .....J 

aTon - ■SWRFs - (cn 27)TTio rth walsham^ — iTorfolk 


Gift Card 


★ Inland Mission, from which 

$ developed the Royal Flying 

★ Doctor Service, is seen on a new 

$ 5d. stamp from Australia, The 

★ stamp marks the 50th anniversary 
it of the founding of the Mission by 

★ the Reverend John Flynn. The 

★ monument which stands to his 

★ memory near the-town of Alice 
it Springs, in the centre of Australia, 

★ is also shown in the design. 


RED SAUCERS 
IN THE 
SEA 

If you live near Solway Firth, 
look out for red saucer-like objects 
in the water. They are sea-bed 
drifters, which the Atomic Energy 
Authority at nearby Chapelcross 
are using here to learn more about 
the behaviour of the tides and 
currents in this big estuary. 

Finders of the drifters will* 
receive rewards from the 
Authority. . ’ 

YOU HAVE BEEN 
WARNED 

During 1961, the risk of being 
killed or seriously injured while 
riding a motor-cycle was 19 times 
greater than when driving a car 
for the same distance. The risk 
for a motor-scooter driver was 14 
times as great as for a car driver. 

These details come from Road 
Accidents, 1962, published by the 
Stationery Office at five shillings. 


CHEMISTRY—We supply apparatus and 
chemicals for the young scientist. Many 
Instructive experiments can. be conducted 
at home which will help in the study of 
this subject. Send 4d. stamps for lists, 
etc. Book—“The Young Scientist’’, 9/6 
post ff’ec, i 

BIOLOGY — Students’ Microscopes — 
Naturalist £4.16.4 (post 3/6), Naturalist 
with Polaroid £5.6.4. (post S/G). Pioneer 
II (X350), highly recommended, £6.19.6 
(post 3/6), Microscope Slide Kit and 
Book giving details of preparation of 
slides 15/6 (post 2/6). Zoological Slides, 
3 sets (12) No. 1, 2, and 3. 15/- each set 
(post 1/-), Pocket Magnifier 8/6 (post 
Cd.) Send 4d. stamps for leaflet. 
PHYSICS—Optical Construction Kit No. 
O makes over 20 instruments £3.10.0 
(post 3/6). Optical Construction Kit 
No. 1 makes over 40 instruments £7.10.0 
(post 3/6). This covers requirements in 
Light for G.C;E. examination. ■ 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS—Transtronic 
Kit (transistors) No. 2 £4.4.0 (post 2/6). 
Transistor Portable Kit £5.17,6 (post 
3/6), for medium and long wave recep¬ 
tion. Transistor Pocket Kit with personal 
earphone 65/- (post 2/-). Pocket Kit 
(small speaker) 52/6 (post 2/-). Pocket 
Kit 75/- (post 2/-). Notes on Tran¬ 
sistors lOd. post free. 

We are always pleased to advise parents 
considering Birthday or Xmas presents. 
Please write in good time. It is helpful 
if an indication of the amount to be 
y • spent is given. 

MOORE'S Experimental Supplies 
8/10 Granville Street, Sheffield 2 


■ ********************* 


C. W. Hill 


SWOOPERS CLUB 

Results oi Crossword Compeliiion 

1st prize: Robert Blann, Lancing 
2nd prize: Jeffrey Lewis, Eltham, S.E.9 

Runners up: 

Helen Boore, Crowfield, Ipswich, John 
Evans, Hengoed, Glam. Kathy Hance, 
Easton-on-the-Hill, Stamford. Martin 
Jones, Bradford. Elizabeth RastaU, Worcs. 
Clive Robins, West Mailing, Kent, Linda 
Pelerin, Kingsbury,! N.W.9.:'. M. Selmes, 
Gravesend. Maryrose Ibberson, Salisbury. 
Hilary Winter, Bexhill-on-Sea. Gillian 
Daltrey,' North Harrow. Brenda Tomlin, 
Bishops Stortford. Lawrence Holyoak, 
Keighley, Yorks. Margaret Relph, Tam- 
worth,.Staffs. Jack Bennett, Bristol. Derek 
Leigh,- Wallsend. J. Gray, Oakham. 
Judith Blackbourn, Beckenham. Una 
Overbuary, Headington, Oxford. Gerald 
\ Catherall, Leamington Spa. 
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ICK A PUZZLE 


by 

Guy Williams 


B© © 

e 

© 
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With what sport or same 
would you associate each of 
the following places ? 

(a) Wimbledon. 

(b) Cowes. 

(c) Henley-on-Thames. 

(d) St. Andrews. 

(e) Lord’s. 
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@reat river 
in a State 

The stars between the rows of 
letters represent the letters in the 
name of an American State. It is 
also the name of a great river. If „ 
you guess the name correctly, you 
will find that, when read down¬ 
wards, eight three-letter words 
have been formed. 


I DU A H F AT 
* * * , * * * * * 
P N E K TRM P 



CLARION CALL 


Continued from page 9 


©© 21* TOMIMMF I 

MMahiny a storage box for a eoin collection 


Jr you collect coins, try this easy 
way of making storage trays 
for your specimens. You will 
need some sheets of thick card¬ 
board cut to a suitable size; 15 by 

10 inches would perhaps be 
satisfactory. 

Halve the number of sheets and 
in each sheet make a number of 
round holes—say, six of i in. 
diameter; six of 1 in.; and six of 

11 in. Glue each of these sheets 


to a complete sheet, as at (a), to 
form a tray in which your coins 
may be arranged without fear of 
them slipping about. Stick a small 
descriptive label by each of the 
recesses so that details of the coin 
may be added. 

A number of such trays can be 
made and then be placed in 
“decks” in a suitable box, as seen 
at (b). Your collection will then 
be neatly and compactly housed. 



Find the 
cities 

HEN complete, each line will 
form (lie name of a city in 
Britain. Can you find all ten ? 


ONE IN FIVE 

Four of the words below have 
something in common . Can you 
find the word which is out of place 
among the rest? 

Sonata; symphony; sonnet; con- 
certo; cantata. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

ACROSS: 1. Lower. 4. Pathway. 
8. Radiant. 9. India. 10. American. 
11. Twit. 13. Idle. 14. Eire. 18. Skye. 
19. Corridor. 21. Exile. 23. Bob Hope, 
25. Tremble. 26. Event, DOWN: 
1. Lariat. 2. Wednesday. 3. Realise. 
4. Pathan. 5 and 6. This Wide World. 
7. Yeasty. 12. Terrible. 15. Assert. 
16, Hobble. 17. Priest. 20. Herb. 
22. Ire. 24, Ore. 

What’s on here ? Tennis ; yachting ; 
rowing ; golf ; cricket. Great river 
in a state. Missouri. Find the cities, 
ACROSS : Exeter ; Manchester ; 
York ; Durham ; Hereford. DOWN: 
Cambridge; Worcester; Ely; Chester; 
Oxford, One in five. A sonnet is a 
poem. All the others are pieces of 
music. 


Rob was called in next, and 
his story followed Ruth’s. 

Then Sam was called and 
told his story. 

Exhibit number two 

“I’m the official photo¬ 
grapher of x the Daneford 
Clarion, ,f he^said, “and on 
Saturday I was taking pictures 
for our paper. In Candle 

Street the rally stopped outside 
Colonel Carwood’s shop. He 
came rushing out and tried to 
pull the banner pole from my 
sister Ruth. He pushed her 
and she fell down. I took a 
photograph of that. My 

brother Rob went to her rescue 
and hit Colonel Carwood 
across the shoulders. 1 took a 
photograph of that, too. The 
colonel fell down on. top of 
our dog, Joe Soap, . and 

frightened poor old Joe so 

badly that he bit. I took a 
photograph of that, too.” ’ 

Mrs. Weigh produced the 
roll of film from her handbag. 

“This,” she said, “I would 
like to enter as exhibit number 
two.” 

The negative and prints were 
handed up to the magistrates. 

“You will see,” said Mrs. 
Weigh, “that the first negative 
shows Colonel Carwood push¬ 
ing my daughter into the gutter. 
That,” she added triumph¬ 
antly, “is assault and battery. 
And if you look farther down, 
you will see the colonel falling 
on Joe Soap.” 

Mr. Diamond, the chairman 
of the magistrates, nodded. 

“ I ask for a full 
acquittal ” 

“No-onc can possibly say 
that Joe Soap attacked the 
colonel,” Mrs. Weigh went 
on. “He was just hurt and 
frightened. No-one could 
possibly blame Joe for biting 
under the circumstances, and 1 
ask the Court for a full 
acquittal.” She sat down. 

Mr. Diamond handed the 
roll of film to Mr. Clarke. 
“You’d better have a good 
look at this negative, Mr. 
Clarke,” he said. Mr. Clarke 
did so, then passed the roll to 
Mr. Panton. 

The magistrates conferred 
together in low tones, until, 
finally, Mr. Diamond cleared 
his throat. 

“Having heard the witnesses 


you have called, Mrs. Weigh,” 
he said, “and seen this 
irrefutable evidence you have 
produced, there is nothing for 
me to do but to dismiss the 
case.” 

Mrs. Weigh stood up, beam¬ 
ing. “Thank, you,” she said. 
“May I have my film back? 
It’s going to figure largely in 
the assault cases against Mrs. 
Dandrey and my son, Rob.” . 

Mr. Fairfield stood up. “In 
the light of the evidence pro¬ 
duced here, sir,” he said 
addressing ,the chairman, “I 
feel that my learned friend, 
Mr. Panton, may find himself 
obliged to advise his client not 
to proceed with the case against 
Mrs. Dandrey.” 

A very angry man 

Colonel Garwood and Mr. 
Panton whispered together, and 
then Mr. Panton jerked up. 
“My client instructs me, sir, to 
withdraw the complaint against 
Mrs. Dandrey,” 

But it was obvious that the 
colonel had agreed only under 
the strongest legal pressure. I 
had never seen an angrier man. 

To be continued 


CHILDREN'S 


COSTUMES 
FOR HIRE! 

Boys and Girls from 
6 to 14 can hire Fancy 
Dress costumes from 
Berman’s, the people 
who dress the stars ! 

(Over 80 different designs .) 

Write for details to Dept. C.N. 

BERMAN’S, 

18 Irving Street, 
London, W.C.2, 

TRAfalgar 1651 


ISS PARKER GOULD NOT UNDERSTAND 


T wice summer Miss Parker 
had run into trouble without 
understanding just why she was 
being naughty. 

There was the day she had 
spotted the visiting cat rootling in 
Ihe garden, and had chased him 
off. But, unfortunately, straight 
across Daddy’s new seed bed, 
snapping all the black cottons put 
to protect it from the sparrows. 

So, instead of being .praised for 
removing ah enemy, she was sent 
indoors in disgrace. 

Then there was the time she 
dragged down half the netting 
over the raspberries while trying 
to chase off a thieving blackbird 
inside. 

When Christopher released the 
shrieking bird he gave Miss Parker 


a slap, saying; “Naughty! Paws 
off birds!” , 

“And I was only trying to drive 
it off their raspberries,”; she said 
indignantly to Mr. Portly, “I 
don’t understand humans. That’s 
the second time my trying to help 
has gone wrong!” 

’ “Then don’t interfere again,” 
advised Mr. Portly dryly. 

-However, one September even¬ 
ing Ann hung some bright glitter¬ 
ing. things among the apple tree 
branches, and their clatter and 
sparkle fascinated Miss Parker. 
But presently, when Ann had re¬ 
turned indoors, the sun went in, 
.the wind dropped, and the noise 
and glitter ceased. 

Forgetting Mr. Portly’s advice, 
Miss Parker raced up the tree, : 


and, pouncing from branch to 
branch, joggled the glitter-bangs 
with her paw. 

Excited by their clatter, she did 
not notice that apples were fall¬ 
ing off. Until, just as Ann re¬ 
turned, Mr. Portly cried: “Now 
look what you have done!” 

To her astonishment, Ann 
praised her! “Clever cat!” she 
said, giving her some cream, 

“Well! I certainly do not 
understand humans,” Miss Parker 
said to Ml Portly later. But how 
could a little cat know that only 
maggoty and pecked apples, which 
Ann herself had meant to remove, 
could be shaken off so. at this 
time of the year! 

Jane Thornicroft 



Get ahead 
with your 
modelling... 

. , . easily and quickly with ‘Plas¬ 
ticine’. No other material can be 
used with greater effect than ‘Plas¬ 
ticine’. This fine study is a good 
example of what can be achieved 
m this medium. Available in 17 
attractive colours. 


Sole Manufacturers: 

6 


Plasticine 

HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD • Bathampton • Bath • Somerset. 
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Racing cars old and new will be 
speeding over the three-mile 
Grand Prix circuit at Silverstone 
on Saturday for the British Racing 
Drivers’ Club’s second annual 
Clubmen’s Championship. 

As at last year’s meeting, many 
young drivers will have their first 
chance of competing on the full 
Grand Prix circuit. 

And. there will be some with 
hopes of breaking Innes Ireland’s 
record speed of 111.86 mph set 
up in May, 1960. 




-—- 

STRANGE CLUB 
NAMES IN SOCCER 

Have you wondered why 
pertain clubs in League 
Football have such 
strange names ? On this 
page from time to time 
will be given the story of 
the puzzling name be¬ 
hind a famous club. 
This week: 

ARSENAL 



A Ferrari crosses the line and (below) a Bentley at Copse corner 

Designed specially to encourage 
.young up-and-coming drivers, the 
meeting includes races for: 
Historic and Vintage racing cars; 
fast Formula Junior cars; Touring 
cars; 750/1172 Formulae cars; and 
combined Gran Tourismo and 
Production Sports car races. 

The programme, which begins at 
noon, will consist of eight races, 
and spectators may well see the 
rise of a new star in the motor 
racing world. 

Post haste 

On Saturday teams from postal 
districts all over London will be 
competing in the first Annual 
Postmen’s Walk to be held in this 
country. Well over 200 postmen 
in uniform, but with empty 
satchels, will line up for the start 
—near Cheapside—of the six-mile 
course through London’s streets. 

Each member of the six-man 
teams will be awarded (points ac¬ 
cording to his final position, and 
the winning team will, receive a 
trophy. 


KEEN GIRL 

When Jennifer Keen (16) of Croy¬ 
don won the mile National Inter¬ 
mediate Walking Championship 
a few weeks ago, she became the I 
first athlete to win the event two 
years in succession. Now she Is to 
be trained by Stan Vickers, the 
AAA mile record holder and 

Olympic bronze medallist. I|§1| 



Seventy-six y e^i r s ago 
there was a football team 
in South -east London 
formed by a group of 
workers at the Royal Ar¬ 
senal, Woolwich, where guns ' 
and shells were made. They 
called themselves Royal Ar¬ 
senal F.C. In 1893, when 
they joined the Second 
Division of the Football 
League, the club became 
known as Woolwich Ar¬ 
senal. Ten years later the 
club, worried by poor gates, 
decided to move to High¬ 
bury. The name Woolwich 
was dropped from the title. 
Since then, of course, Ar¬ 
senal F.C. has. become one 
of the most famous in foot¬ 
ball, and still retains a gun 
as part of its badge as a 
reminder of those early 
days in Woolwich. 





by 

Peter 

Hildreth 


I One of Britain's finest > 
hurdlers, Peter Hildreth , is now > 
writing in C N every week > 
about Athletics and the forth -> 
coming Commonwealth Games . ? 

Rose by 
another name 

A new type of rose is to be 
named after Hitchin Town, the 
Athenian League football club. 
“It’s the first 

to bear the ^ 

name of a to&u'Jf- 
football club,’* 

V i c Wayling, jg) / ^ 
secretary of the /U/k 
club, told a V \#A\\ . 
C N correspon- - V' 

dent. The rose W yf 

is being prod- Yf Id 

ducedbya 

local man, Jack M 

Harkness, vice- 

president of the club, and it will 
be yellow—Hitchin Town’s 
colours. When enough plants are 
available they will be ranged in 
front of the club grandstand. 


jyjTEDALS at Belgrade inay 
lead to more medals at 
Perth in November. This is 
the hope of all our successful 
athletes at the recent European 
Championships. 

One of the most exciting 
prospects is 16-year-old Linda 
Knowles the Hornchurch girl 
who, in her first year of 
serious high jumping, finished 
third at Belgrade. ( 

Linda cleared 5 ft. 8| in. to beat 
the more fancied Russian and 
German girls for the bronze 
medal. The only girls in Europe 
to beat Linda were Yugoslavia’s 
Olga Gere, and of course the 
phenomenal Iolanda Balas of 
Rumania, whose - lanky legs 
bounced her over 6 ft. for the gold 
medal. 

v Robbie Brightwell won the 
400 metres as everyone expected, 
but only after an error of judg¬ 
ment that nearly brought disaster. 

Like most 400 metre runners 
Robbie likes to run the first 200 
metres at a fairly easy pace. Then 
with about 150 metres to go he 
* switches on the power! 

In the semi-final Robbie had the 
steeplechase , water-jump as . a 
check-mark from which to make 
this final sprint. But by the time 
the final was run someone had 
moved the water-jump, which was 
on wheels, to a point about 30 
metres farther from the finish. 
This meant that Robbie made his 
final effort too early and was 
fading in the last few strides as 
Germany’s Manfred Kinder raced 
after him. 



0ctober sees the opening of the 
competition for the English 
Schools’ Football Association 
Trophy. 

The first round of the 1962-63 
season, in which 346 teams will 
take part, is due to be played on 
or before 10th October. 

The present holders * of the 
Trophy, a shield, are Stoke, whose 
schoolboys team. is coached by 
Dennis Wilshaw, former England, 
Wolves, and Stoke City inside- 
forward. 

Liverpool boys have proved the 
most successful in the competi¬ 
tion, having won the trophy seven 
times. 


NEARLY WAIF A MILLION RUNS HAVE 
BEEN SCORED INTEST CRICKET SINCE. 
THE FIRST MEETING OF AUSTRALIA 
AND ENGLAND IN MARCH ,1877 



DERBY COUNTY F.C. WERE FORMED IN 1884 TO PROVIDE WINTER SUPPORT FOR THE 
DERBYSHIRE C2l CKET CLUB. AT FIRST. THEY WORE THE SAME COLOURS . MODEST ENOUGH FOR 
A CRICKET BLAZER. BUT RATHER STARTLING FOR 
A SOCCER Shirt — CHOCOLATE, AM&EZ AN0 BLUE. 


S TUE FIRST RUN. 
• OF ALl.STA.NbS TO 
THE £KEDtT OF 

^ CHARLES 

fi\ ' f \\ BANNERMAN 

f V/ A ■h\—NSMLES-' 





&AYCRAWF0RD &TEDPHIIUPS 

HAVE SOMETHING ELSE IN COMMON BESIDES 
THEIR. ABILITY JO SCORE GOALS FOCt 
IPSWICH TOWN • • * 

BOTH SERVED IN THE MALAYAN JHN6LE 
bUXm THEifZ ARMY DAYS. 
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1 AND WAS 
SCORED OFF 
THESECOND 
BALL, 

BANNERMAN 
JL ALSO WENT 
m ONTO HIT 
W THE VERY 
" FIRST CENTURA, 
RETIRING HURT AT 

165 . 


When your dog eats nourishing. 
topdog lie can also help his own kind. 
And he can earn this bronzo medal¬ 
lion for doing so. Simply send in 7 
stickers or labels off the ordinary size 
topdog tins (only 3 sTickers or labels 
if large size) 'and Spratt’s will, send 
a meal vouchor to an if.s.p.c.A. dogs’ 
homo to help feed a homeloss dog. 
This voucher will be given on behalf 
of your dog. Enclose stamped addres¬ 
sed envelope, your dog’s name and 
9d. in- stamps, and your dog will 
receive a handsome “Kind Dog” • 
medallion he lias earned to wear On 
his collar. 

DEPT. 61, SPRATTS PATENT LTD. 
41-47 BOW ROAD, LONDON, E.3. 
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